CHAPTER IV
LOTHAIE
1869-1870
In 1869 Disraeli had some real leisure, for the first time for many years. When he led the Opposition against Ens-sell, Aberdeen, and Palmerston, it had been in Parliaments where parties were fairly balanced, and a change of Government was always a possibility. In these circumstances the labours of leadership were nearly as onerous in opposition as in office. But, with the large and compact majority of 1868, Gladstone's Government was for the time impregnable; and Disraeli's mind therefore naturally turned to his early love, literature. It was more than twenty years since the publication of his last novel, T&ncred, in March, 1847; it was nearly twenty years since his last book, Lord George Beniinck> in December, 1851; it was more than a dozen years since he had ceased active journalism in the Press, in February, 1856. Tancred and Lord George Bentinck and the articles in the Press had still breathed, though not to the extent of his earlier political writing, the spirit of combat and propaganda; they had been the work of one who, though he had risen high, was still fighting for his ideas and for his place. Now he had arrived; he had carried a great historical measure; he had held the highest position under the Crown; his ambition was largely satisfied; and when he began to write again, in his sixty-fifth year, it was in a somewhat different vein. He surveyed the great world of his day, now intimately known by him, and he drew a picture of aristocratic and political society, and of the ideas animating it, together with the currents
148es to amuse her. Now she sighs for Park Lane, and twilight talk and tea. The Canford party rather precipitated her resolve, but the prospect even of that being put off will not now change affairs here. . . .
